MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE
the Aschenbachs and Hans Castorps, even the mytho-
logical characters of a re-created past, have appeared
before us as ever more urgent reminders of the nov-
elist's concern with the human chance of spiritual
self-justification. If, in the earliest tales, it was the
socially suspect artist who failed to assert himself
against an uncomprehending bourgeoisie, the problem
of man's adjustment to society and his mastery of the
irrational by the power of his intelligence has of late
become Mann's dominant theme. With his work the
German novel has undoubtedly attained European
rank, but in spite, or because, of the accuracy of his
observation, he has, to some extent, remained the char-
acteristic representative of an atomistic age. When,
in the twenties, the mood of the time became revolu-
tionary, it seemed to many that his voice and his pre-
ceptorial humanism had lost some of their persuasive
force. Since his arrival in the United States, he has,
once again, taken an active part in the discussion of
current political issues (The Coming Victory of De-
mocracy, 1938, This Peace, 1938, and other works),
but where his defense of the democratic faith is more
than a rhetorical gesture, it often rests upon reaction-
ary premises; he has not achieved in the New World
the effectiveness of argument or speech for which his
earlier German essays had made him so distinguished.
Yet he remains the outstanding representative of a
great narrative tradition. Many other less brittle nov-
elists may, in their work, have reflected the changing
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